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so much for foreigners and neglecting his native city. Sebastian was struck by sudden remorse and determined to withdraw from the English enterprise and offer the plan to Venice, He wrote to the Emperor advising him to refuse the necessary leave, and was forthwith recalled to Seville. After that he opened negotiations with Venice by a messenger pledged to secrecy. Thus Sebastian Cabot; and we are no more obliged to believe his gloss upon the story than was Gasparo Gontarini to whom he spoke. This kind of thing was characteristic of the diplomatic intercourse of the time, and since it deceived no one it was not a very heinous kind of falsehood, Contarini quite understood that, the English plan having failed, Sebastian was seeking another market for his wares.
We may infer that the Spanish authorities had given their Pilot-Major a mauvais quart d'heure on his return to duty, for he was in deadly fear lest his Venetian proposal should leak out. He lost countenance on seeing that Contarini was privy to it, for he had counted on the reply from Venice arriving by the same subterranean channel as he had himself employed. He implored Contarini to be discreet: "I most earnestly beseech you to keep the thing secret, as it would cost me my life5'. He refused to enter into details in Spain. He would go in person to Venice and unfold his scheme only to the Chiefs of the Ten, and he would tell the Spaniards that the journey was necessary in order that he should recover his mother's dowry. Contarini was mystified. Cabot had some important idea, but he could not guess what it was. The ambassador was evidently no student of exploration and did not think of the North West Passage* All he gathered was that it was a scheme for trade with Asia, and he supposed it must be by way of the Indian Ocean, to which he saw fatal objections. One of them was that Venetian fleets could never pass Gibraltar without the consent of Spain. This applied equally to the northern passage, but Cabot was sure it could be overcome. What was in his mind we cannot certainly tell, but a reading of the whole evidence suggests a solution. It was that the ships should sail after all from England and that Venice should finance the enterprise through her mercantile colony in London. We know that finance was the obstacle to the purely English project, and Sebastian may well have hit upon the device of combining Venetian capital with English shipping. Nothing came of it. The Signory was to a certain extent impressed by the preliminaries, but Cabot did not go to Venice. Important business was impending in Spain and the time was not propitious for asking leave of absence. After the summer of 1523 the negotiations were dropped.